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Meet The 


Management Team 


Every month ALASKA PEOPLE is 
featuring one member of the Alaska 
BLM Management Team. This month, 
an interview with ASO’s Deputy 
Director for Minerals, Reed Smith. 


Reed Smith was born and raised on a 
ranch in Rist Canyon northwest of Fort 
Collins, Colo., where his father kept 
livestock and cut timber for a living. 
Reed spent the first eight grades of 
school in a one-room schoolhouse 
which usually had six to 12 students per 
year. “I was the top of my class,” says 
Reed, “but I was also the only one in my 
class! After eighth grade | boarded out 
during the week to attend high school in 
LaPorte, Colo. Later I joined the Navy 
for four years and worked with radar 
and communication equipment aboard 
destroyers. As the Navy promised, | got 
to see the world; but I found that most of 
it is water! I spent time in the Arctic, 
North Atlantic, Carribean and 
Mediterranean.” 

After being discharged, Reed 
enrolled in Colorado State University at 
Fort Collins and graduated with a 
degree in civil engineering from the 
University of Colorado. “During college 
I went to work for an engineering 
company in Denver for a couple of 
years then joined the Bureau of Mines at 
the Denver Mining Research Center,” 
he added. 

In 1974 he joined BLM as a mining 
engineer in the Buffalo Resource Area 
of the Casper District in Wyoming. 
Four years later he moved on to Santa 
Fe, N.M., as mining engineer in the 
Division of Resources and in 1979 went 


Reed Smith, deputy state director for 
Minerals 


to Washington, D.C., as a program 
analyst in the Office of Coal 
Management. “During the years 1 spent 
in D.C., I also worked in the 
Department of Interior’s Office of Coal 
Leasing, the Office of Planning 
Coordination, worked for the deputy 
director for minerals, and later worked 
as program leader for non-energy 
leasable minerals,” says Reed. “I 
wanted to get the maximum benefit 
from my time in Washington.” 

In April 1983 Reed moved to 
Dickinson, N.D., as district manager 
and in June 1985 took the helm of 
ASO’s Division of Mineral Resources. 

Reed has a wife, Caye, and two 
daughters — Tracy, age 19, who 
attends Denver University, and 
Jennifer, age 18. 

Reed likes to run, hunt, fish, and 
photograph. When asked how he likes 
Alaska so far, he replied, “I like Alaska 
— the summer was spectacular! But I 
haven't been through a winter yet. | 
bought a pair of cross country skis, and 
now I’m waiting for snow in 
Anchorage.” 


Joette Storm 
Certified As 
Arbvitrator 


The American Arbitration 
Association has certified Joette Storm, 
ADO public affairs chief, as an 
arbitrator. Storm will serve on the 
Northwest Panel of Commercial 
Arbitrators hearing cases on business, 
natural resources and other matters. 
She has served as a mediator and 
arbitrator for the Anchorage Conflict 
Resolution Center for four years. 


“Having been a district manager for 
the two years prior to coming to Alaska 
and therefore not being able to keep up 
with all the detailed regulation changes 
in the various minerals programs, | find! 
have some catching up to do,” says 
Reed. “In addition, there are a number 
of laws here in Alaska, such as 
ANILCA, that I didn’t have to worry 
about in the Lower 48. These laws add 
to the level of complexity of the minerals 
program as well as to many other 
programs. Some other aspects of the 
minerals programs in Alaska that I think 
are somewhat unique and difficult for 
people outside the state to fully 
appreciate are remoteness of the areas 
of activity, lack of legal and/or physical 
access, severe climate, short operating 
season, and high environmental 
resource values. All of these conditions 
greatly increase both the cost to 
industry of doing business in Alaska and 
the cost of carrying out BLM’s 
regulatory and resource management 
responsibilities. 

“Some of the immediate challenges 
that I see for BLM managers and the 
minerals staff in Alaska are related to 
reduced budgets, declining economic 
conditions, and the increasing public 
awareness and concern for protection 
of the environment from adverse 
impacts of mineral exploration and 
development. The decreasing price of 
oil is causing a significant decrease in oil 
and gas exploration and development 
activity, thereby shifting emphasis from 
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Reed Smith Talks About Alaska’s Minerals Program 


leasing and processing of permits to 
other areas of work such as mineral 
inventories and_ evaluations. The 
increasing concern and awareness of 
adverse impacts to the environment is 
Causing a major increase in workload to 
analyze and mitigate impacts of 
exploration and development of all 
minerals, oil, gas, coal and hardrock 
minerals such as gold, lead, and zinc,” 
says Reed. 


“BLM employees are having, and 


will continue for many years to 
have, a significant impact on the 
economy and the environment in 
Alaska because most programs are 
so new and many of the big 
decisions are yet to be made.” 


“These factors, combined with the 
emphasis from Washington to reduce 
the cost of government, result in 
budgeting complications and a need to 
continually analyze the organization to 
ensure that personnel and facilities are 
physically and/or organizationally 
located to efficiently respond to the 
program needs. 

“BLM employees are having, and will 
continue for many years to have, a 
significant impact on the economy and 
the environment in Alaska because 
most of the programs are so new and 
many of the big decisions are yet to be 
made. We have an opportunity to learn 
from the past mistakes made in the 


Lower 48. I think this may be 
particularly true in minerals,” says 
Reed. 


“In addition to the usual minerals 
responsibilities, BLM in Alaska has the 
responsibility of monitoring the 
agreements and right-of-way grants for 
the Trans-Alaska Pipeline System 
(TAPS) which transports more than 1.5 
million barrels of oil per day through 
Alaska. The oil transported through 
this system is the major source of 
revenue for the state of Alaska and 
accounts for 20 percent of our domestic 
oil production. The pipeline staff is fairly 
invisible until something goes wrong. 
Then the spotlight is on them until the 
oil flows again. Other projects on the 
horizon which could greatly affect the 
workload and size of this staff are the 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation 
System (ANGTS) for which a right-of- 
way has already been granted and the 
Trans-Alaska Gas System (TAGS) 
which is a proposal at this time. Here 
again, the success of these projects 
depends on the ability of Alaska Natural 
Gas to compete in the world gas 
market. 

“lam happy to be a part of the BLM 
management team, and | would like to 
invite you all to drop by and get 
acquainted on the third floor of the 
federal building. We have a very 
competitive staff, and they are a great 
bunch of people to work with.” 
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Joe Dygas, chief of ADO’s Branch of Solids and Fluids, checks the status of a well in the Swanson River oil field. 
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Produced Water: 


What To Do With It? 


by Danielle Allen 


Disposal of water by-products from 
oil and gas operations has always beena 
concern with the public, oil and gas 
companies, and the agencies who 
regulate them. In 1982 the Bureau of 
Land Management instructed the 
Union Oil Company (Union Oil 
Company of California), operator of the 
Kenai Gas Field, to depart from its 
custom of storing drilling fluids and 
muds in pits above ground and design a 
subsurface disposal well to replace 
them. 

The switch to an underground 
disposal method was promoted by 
Federal Onshore Oil and Gas 
Operating regulations and legislation 
passed in Congress authorizing an 
underground injection well control 
program. The primary reason for the 
legislation is the protection of drinking 
water and ground water. 

Placement of a disposal well requires 
drilling through several thousand feet of 
alternating layers of sand and shale 
before produced water is injected into a 
porous sand formation. The UNOCAL 
disposal well is at a depth of 3,000 feet in 
a sand layer where it is confined by an 
impermeable shale formation. Drinking 
water is usually found at depths of 200 
to 300 feet so contamination from the 
produced water injected at this depth is 
highly unlikely. 

Construction of a disposal well works 
this way: Once the well is drilled, it is 
lined with steel pipe called casing. The 
casing is cemented into the ground 
(sometimes there is more than one layer 
of casing). A packer (metal cork) is 
placed inside the well and presses 
mechanically against the casing. It fits 
tightly against the walls of the metal 
casing and in the middle of the packer is 
a hole where metal tubing is inserted. 
The disposal water is brought from the 
facility under pressure through the 
tubing to the zone where it is to be 
injected. There the tubing is opened 
where the water is injected into holes 
put through the sides of the steel casing. 
The produced water is under constant 
pressure and through the years is 
progressively pushed into a porous 
formation. 

Although the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) has overall 
nationwide jurisdiction of the program 
for all lands, the BLM is responsible for 
oil, gas, coal and geothermal operations 
on federal leases. 

Under the program, oil and gas 


injection disposal wells are classified as 
class II wells by the EPA and are 
governed by the Federal Clean Water 
Act. 

Presently, the EPA _ requires all 
companies to apply for permits to 
construct injection and disposal wells 
through them. If these wells involve 
federal oil and gas leases, then the 
application to drill must also be made to 
the BLM. If the wellis located ona state 
lease, a state oil and gas permit would 
be required. 

But under the Clean Water Act, 
allowance has been made for state 
governments to take over part of EPA’s 
function — issuance and enforcement. 
This past year the state Legislature 
passed a bill entrusting the state of 
Alaska with the administration of EPA’s 
underground injection program. As 
administrator of the program, the 
Alaska State Oil and Gas Commission 
will do the permitting while EPA will 
remain in an oversight role and 
operationally drop out of the picture 
sometime in 1986. 

BLM is involved with disposal wells in 
the Swanson River Oil Field where 
Chevron is the operator and in the 
Kenai gas field where UNOCAL is 
operator. Since the BLM has 
maintained a close degree of 
coordination and cooperation with the 
EPA, a similar relationship will likely 
occur with the state to ensure 
consistency for operators requiring 
permits from both agencies. 

Joseph A. Dygas, chief of the 
Minerals Branch of Solids and Fluids, 
thinks disposal wells for oil and gas 
operations minimize surface disposal 
environmental problems. There are 
some environmental risks, however. 
He says there have been some rare 
cases where injection of produced 
water caused a minor earthquake in a 
local area and the collapse of the ground 
beneath a town where there was a 
series of underground mine shafts. 

Although Dygas is aware of the 
regulations governing the program, he 
says,a local alternative to the onshore 
surface or subsurface disposal of 
produced water from Cook Inlet Oil and 
Gas fields is to dispose of it into the 
Cook Inlet. He says, “There would be 
little or no environmental damage. With 
the high volume of water in the inlet and 
changing tides, the turnover of the 
volume is sO enormous we couldn't 
dispose of enough water into the inlet to 
affect the nature of the water or the fish 
in the water.” 


FDO’S 3809 
Program 


“The Bureau of Land Management 
recognizes that the public lands are an 
important source of the nation’s mineral 
and energy resources, some of which 
are critical and strategic. BLM is 
responsible for making public lands 
available for orderly and_ efficient 
development of these resources under 
principles of balanced multiple use 
management. The BLM recognizes 
that cooperation with the State of 
Alaska, the mining community, and the 
concerned public is essential in 
developing a viable program.” 

With this formal statement of policy, 
BLM signaled its increasing concern for 
surface management and for preventing 
undue and unnecessary disturbances 
by mining activities. The BLM surface 
management regulations on mining 
claims, 43 CFR 3809, have been in effect 
since January 1, 1981. Since that time, 
BLM has worked both internally and 
with other agencies to clarify the 
regulations and to develop workable 
policies to guide program compliance. 
In May 1985, the "Policy "fas 
Implementation of the 43 CFR 3809 
Regulations in Alaska, which contained 
the above statement, was issued for 
public review. At the same time, BLM 
began initial implementation. 

In an August letter to miners and 
operators within the Fairbanks District, 
resource area managers stated, “Our 
main emphasis is on your means of 
access, means of reclamation and 
methods of preventing unnecessary 
damage to the land and its resources.” 

Miners are required to complete and 
file various documents before mining 
starts, such as a Notice of Operations 
(signifying their intent to mine), using a 
Tri-Agency form. This form was 
developed by BLM with input from the 
State of Alaska Departments of 
Environmental Conservation, Natural 
Resources, and Fish and Game. It can 
be filed with any of the listed agencies 
and will then be distributed to the 
agencies that have interest in the land 
identifed. 

Fairbanks District staff moved 
forward with a substantially increased 
field presence in 1985. Coordinating 
with Alaska DEC, and the federal EPA, 
the staff made numerous field reviews 
on mining claims. “We are putting the 
field review into effect and making 
compliance inspections,” said Bob 
Barnes, chief of the division of lands and 
renewable resources, “and we plan 
more next year.” 

If the mining operation is to be more 


than five acres, the 3809 regulations 
require the miner to file a Plan of 
Operations. In this detailed plan, the 
miner describes access to the mine, the 
mining methods to be used, and 
methods of reclamation to be 
employed. 

Both the Notice and the Plan of 
Operations are tools used by the 
Bureau to ensure an environmentally 
safe operation is being conducted by 
the miner. 

In 1985 FDO received 217 filings of 
intent to mine. Of these, only 59 
planned operations that would disturb 
more than five acres, which required 
them to file Plans of Operation. Out of 
121 active operations, the mining staff 
made 106 field exams. 

BLM has the responsibility for 
surface management and prevention of 
undue and unnecessary disturbance by 
mining activity. It must provide 
reasonable, environmentally stable 
access to the mine, promote the best 
mining practices to be used, and assure 


Highly pressurized water is sprayed 
against a soil bank. The water and mud 
mixture is then run through a sluice box 
to catch any gold which may be in the 
mud. 


reclamation of the disturbed areas. If 
there are violations occurring, BLM will 
take steps to assure that remedial 
action is taken to reduce adverse 
impacts to the environment. 

Cultural clearance of mining 
operations is an important facet of the 
3809 program. District archaeologist 
John Cook, with summer Student 
Conservation Association volunteers, 
visited approximately 40 mining 
operations during the summer of 1985. 

While they didn’t find any pre-historic 
population sites, they did find some 
unusual artifacts, including cooper 
arrowheads dating around 1,000 A.D. 
They also found nearly 2,000 bones, 
including lions, Pleistocene wolves, and 
musk ox dating about 20,000 years ago. 
“There were many good specimens,” 
Cook said, “which will be going to the 
University of Alaska Museum as agreed 
upon in a Memorandum of 
Understanding between BLM and the 
UAF. The vertebrate fossils are 
considered significant finds by 


ot 
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paleontologists.” 

The miners turned over the artifacts 
and fossil bones to the BLM after they 
were recovered during mining 
operations. Cook said the cooperation 
of the miners in this program has been 
quite good, and he hopes to do more of 
the same next field season. 

Reclamation, in BLM terms, means 
to make the land used during the mining 
operation usable. This involves 
smoothing out the tailing piles, 
reestablishing creek channels if 
necessary, and other methods as 
determined by BLM staff. BLM wants 
the public lands in a usable condition 
when the gold is gone. 

Fairbanks District stresses the good 
working relationships it has with the 
other agencies involved with this 
program. Because of the intertwining of 
state and federal regulations and issues 
encountered in surface mining 
regulations, it would be virtually 
impossible for BLM to work alone on 
program compliance. 


a gold mining operation outside Fairbanks 
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Gary Martin, former ADO geologist, and Doug Lalla, ADO geophysicist, taking 
rock samples and describing rock outcroppings in the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge. 


Gold! the Klondike! Chilkoot Pass! 
Nome! Words that still evoke the 
excitement of yesterday. In the late 
1800s the lure of gold drew thousands to 
Alaska. People came from all over the 
world to seek their fortune long before 
Alaska was a territory, much less a 
state. 

Today, oil more than gold attracts 
people to the North, but the tradition of 
the independent miner continues to be 
an important part of Alaska. 

Much of the land on which both solid 
and fluid minerals are located are 
administered by the BLM. The Bureau 
often finds itself in the middle of 
balancing the need for resource 
development against new concerns for 
protecting the environment. 

BLM’s Branch of Solids and Fluids 


within ASO’s Division of Minerals 
advises the state director on BLM- 
Alaska’s mineral policies, prepares the 
BLM statewide minerals budgets, 
oversees Alaska’s minerals program, 
provides the district offices technical 
assistance and review of mineral 
reports, and coordinates Alaska’s 
minerals program with the Washington 
Office. 


The Solids and Fluids staff includes 
Earl Boone, branch chief; Bill Hauser, 
petroleum engineer; John Young, 
economist; Tom Mowatt, geologist; and 
Kim Bigelow, secretary. 


The term minerals refers to gold, 
silver, coal, gravel, oil and gas. Other, 
less common, resources also fall into 
this category. The Minerais Division 


classifies its resources into three 
categories: 1) leasable minerals, such as 
coal, geothermal resources, oil and gas, 


and oil shale; 2) saleable minerals, such 


as coarse rock, sand and gravel; and 3) 
locatable minerals, such as gold, silver, 
copper and barite. 


The Solids and Fluids Branch is 
heavily involved in several important oil 


and gas studies. The Alaska National 


Interest Lands Conservation Act 
(ANILCA) requires a report on the oil 
and gas potential of the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge (ANWR) by September 
1986. Upon receiving the report, 
Congress will decide whether to open 
portions of ANWR to oil and gas 
leasing. Earlier studies (in 1980) by the 
U.S. Geological Survey and industry 
(1981) indicate that the ANWR Coastal 
Plain has the highest potential for 
onshore discoveries of oil and gas in the 
Se 

ADO’s Resource Evaluation Staff has 
spent a major part of the past two years 
interpreting the geophysical data 
received from oil companies who have 
explored the area for oil and gas. At the 
same time the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (USFWS) has been conducting 
studies to determine what effect oil and 
gas development might have on the 
wildlife and habitat. 

Hauser and Young have been 
developing economic models for oil and 
gas and production on the North Slope 
as well as likely development scenarios 
if oil and gas are found. Working with 
ADO, they are attempting to predict 
where surface development facilities 
would be located if commercial 
hydrocarbons are discovered in order 
to provide USFWS with a basis for 
assessing what the impact on the 
environment would be. Their findings 
could have a major impact on the 
presentation to Congress and what its 
decision will be. 

Other important ongoing oil and gas 
studies include deciding which area, if 
any, near Teshekpuk Lake should be 
leased for oil and gas and a study of the 
oil and gas potential of the Central 
Arctic Management Area (CAMA). 
The Solids and Fluids Section also 
oversees Anchorage District Office’s 
monitoring of the producing oil and gas 
leases in the Cook Inlet basin. 

Jim Callahan has been on detail to the 
Division of Minerals from ADO since 
June 1985. He has assisted Reed Smith, 
the deputy state director, and provided 
technical direction to the petroleum 
engineer and economist on the ANWR, 
Teshekpuk, and other energy minerals 
projects. 
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olids And Fluids 


A large part of the Minerals 
Program is mining law administra- 
tion... 

Decisions made in this area directly 
affect the state’s miners. 


Another large part of the Minerals 
Program is mining law administration. 
The 1872 mining law says a person can 
explore for hard rock minerals if the 
land is open. Decisions made in this 
area directly affect the state’s miners. 
Every miner must make an annual filing 
with BLM of the assessment work he or 
she has done on the claim. Any miner 
who wants to disturb more than five 
acres of BLM land needs BLM’s 
approval. If the miner wants to file for 
patent, BLM area geologists must 
determine the validity of the claim by 
taking and analyzing a mineral sample 
from each claim. There are presently 
about 300 active placer mines in the 
state, most of them gold. Last year 71 
applications were received for 
permission to disturb more than five 
acres of BLM land. BLM must work 
with each applicant to make sure there 
is no unnecessary degradation to the 
land. Statewide policy, budget, 
technical assistance and program 
direction add up to a lot of work for the 
Branch of Solids and Fluids. 

The Minerals Program also does 
work with coal and the sale of gravel and 
rock for construction. The Alaska 
highway department uses material sites 
for gravel, especially on the Haul Road; 
and Alyeska Pipeline Company uses 
gravel to maintain their work pads along 
the pipeline. 

“Alaska’s minerals program, like that 
of the Bureau nationwide, is undergoing 
constant evolution in response to 
changing market conditions for oil and 
gas and minerals,” says Boone. “New 
laws (ANILCA) result in new 
regulations and program emphasis. 
The Branch of Fluid and Solid Minerals 
acts as an information control center. It 
receives direction from the Washington 
Office and the state director and 


interacts with other BLM divisions, Dque Evans, ADO geophysicist with the Resource Evaluation Staff, trenches out an 


agencies and interest groups. The — oytcrop to obtain a fresh sample of an oil-stained sandstone to determine what kind 
Solids and Fluids Branch receives  6f gjl is there. 


information from the district office on 
operational programs and _ provides 
statewide minerals policy and program 
direction. It also provides minerals 
expertise and advice to the state 
director and his management team. 
Minerals programs are fast moving and 
exciting because their direction and 
program implementation have 
important influences on most other 
BLM programs, the public and BLM 
lands,” Boone added. 
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Fred Wolf 


by Danielle Allen 


With a slip of the wrist Patience 
Campbell “creamed” Mike Penfold’s 
mug with a cream pie at a recent all 
employees meeting held in his honor at 
the Anchorage District Office. Before 
the event, he said with asly grin, “I'll kiss 
an many women as | can after I get my 
pie.” As he jumped to his feet, the 
women began scrambling (no, not 
towards the state director, but rather 
towards the door). Clad in a sheet to 
protect his clothing, he looked like a 
frantic ghost with a cream puff head. 

Our state director proved to be much 
too fast for three women, who have 
asked to remain anonymous (for 
obvious reasons). Penfold pleasantly 
surprised many district employees with 
his spunkiness and for being such a 
good sport. Many employees are 
already anticipating next year’s auction. 

The previous week Fred Wolf, 
associate state director, and Wayne 
Boden, Anchorage district manager, 
were also slapped in the face with pies. 
The idea originated with Boden who 
thought it should be part of the annual 
district charity auction. Employees 
could bid on pies to be thrown in each of 
their faces. Penfold brought in $125, 
while Boden and Wolf earned $124 and 
$123 respectively. These and other 
items sold at the auction earned more 
than $700 for charity. 


ASO’s Christmas talent show featured 
a special visit by the “Temptations.” (I 
to r) Jesse Hicks, John Miller, Cliff 
Ligons, Charles Luddington and Mel 
Williams. 


3LM Bosses Get “Plastered” For Charity 


Wayne Boden 


MDML Productions, made up of (I to r) 
Lisa Burgess, Dani Dines, Mike Hogan 
and Mandy Olund, provided _ the 
entertainment for ASO’s Christmas 
activities. 
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Tis The Season To Be Generous 


To: ALL ALASKA BLM EMPLOYEES ~ =e 
From: MIKE PENFOLD, SD 


“Congratulations on the outstanding 
job you all did in giving to this year’s 
Combined Federal Campaign and the 
many Christmas charities!” The final 
totals for CFC are as follows: 
Fairbanks District $ 4,457.00 
Anchorage District 3,894.50 
State Office 19,375.00 


Total $27,726.50 


’Through our giving, many people will 
receive the help they need; and you as 
BLMers again demonstrated your 
support for those who are not as 
fortunate.” 


Santa Marshall Strauss and SD Mike 
Penfold encourage BLMers to “fill those 
food boxes!” 


Christmas Cheer 
In Fairbanks 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Christmas has come and gone, but it 
is not forgotten. Every Christmas, 
Santa’s Clearing House provides food 
baskets for needy families, warm 
clothing and toys for the children, and 
heating fuel to warm cold homes. This 
is made possible by generous donations 
of money, toys, clothing and time given 
by Fairbanks folks in the true spirit of 
Christmas. 


Traditionally, a “white elephant” 


auction is held at the annual BLM 


Christmas dinner dance; and for the 
past few years, FDO has managed to 
raise more than $1,000 each year for 
charity. During the 1985 dinner, the 
gaily wrapped packages were proferred 
by the jovial auctioneer “Santa” Bo 
Hinkley. The many tantalizing 
surprises were snapped up by the 
warm-hearted Fairbanks District Office 
and Alaska Fire Service employees 
(past and present) and their guests, to 
the tune of $1,018. 

The volunteers who run Santa's 
Clearing House were delighted at the 
large donation of funds, as they realized 
just how many more dreams they could 
make come true this Christmas season. 


BLMers throughout Alaska pitched in to raise money for 
charity. Bake sales, raffle ticket sales, a white elephant auction, 
a canned good drive and pies auctioned off for Fred Wolf, Mike 
Penfold, and Wayne Boden "to taste” were all part of this year’s 
fund-raising activities. 


This year’s ASO Christmas committee reported the following results: 


Bake sale proceeds: $1,068 
Raffle ticket sales: 1,260 
Total cash raised for charity: 2,328 
The committee distributed the funds as follows: 

Alaska Special Olympics $432 
Brother Francis Shelter 432 
Two BLM families 300 ea. 
Our Lady of Compassion Care Center 432 
Salvation Army 432 


Canned goods and other food items which totalled approximately $350, were split 
evenly between the Salvation Army and the two BLM families. 

A big thanks to this year’s ASO Christmas Committee: Ann Hagen (920), Bob 
Sorenson (982), Hal Wolverton (962), Jules Tileston (930), Elaine Barankiewicz 
(910), Sue Michael (952), Ed Doyle (982), Robbie Havens (943), and Arlyce Wuerz 
(982). 


District Employees Give $1500 To Charity 


The Bob Lawson family was the primary recipient of the Anchorage District's 
choice for charity. Lawson received $1000 to help with medical expenses incurred 
by his son’s battle with Hodgkin’s disease. The Salvation Army also received a check 
for $500. 
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Management Leadership Workshop 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


The philosophy of career 
development has long been important 
to BLM, but managers have noticed 
that gaps in the system are beginning to 
appear. With the cutback of personnel 
nationwide, there are presently few 
entry-level employees, and the pool of 
potential managers available to fill top 
vacancies has diminished. BLM is 
trying in several ways to increase the 
numbers of people eligible to assume 
management positions, and in 
November a pilot project in leadership 
management training was initiated. 

Originally called the Careers 
Program Management Leadership Pilot 
Training Course, the program was 
advertised throughout the Bureau by 
interest announcement. Within Alaska, 
24 interested employees submitted an 
SF 171 federal application. A personnel 
management committee in the Alaska 


Land Use 
Plan Nears 


Completion 


State Office reviewed the applications 
and selected seven who received 
interviews with the state director and 
associate state director. 

Supervisory ecologist Jack Mellor 
and Utility Corridor Planning Project 
manager Dave Ruppert, both of the 
Arctic Resource Area in the Fairbanks 
District Office, were selected to attend 
the management leadership workshop 
in Phoenix as BLM/Alaska’s 
representatives. 

During part of the 10-day class, the 
attendees concentrated on the 
assessment of the individual for career 
development and on post-assessment 
counseling by senior advisors in the 
Bureau. “These advisors were 


managers within the Bureau, such as 
district managers and state directors, 
rather than trainers,” said Mellor. 

“They were people recognized for their 
management strength in specific areas, 
and they gave their perspective about 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


A major land-use plan for Interior 
Alaska, in the planning process for the 
past three years, is now moving toward 
completion. The planning team that 
prepared the Draft Resource 
Management Plan/Environmental 
Impact Statment for the Central Yukon 
Planning Area is now being headed by 
Keith “Woody” Woodworth of the 
Northwest Resource Area. 

A draft plan was published and sent 
to the public last July. The public 
comment period on the draft plan 
ended November 2. In addition to 
holding meetings and hearings in 
Fairbanks, staff members involved with 
the Central Yukon Plan visited 16 
villages that would be directly or 
indirectly affected by the plan. 

During the public meetings the BLM 
staff presented and explained the 
different alternatives in the plan and 
held formal subsistence hearings in 
compliance with requirements of 
Section 810 of the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act 
(ANILCA). Comments were 
incorporated into the plan and 
modifications were made to the 
Preferred Alternative in December. 


those areas. It was an opportunity to 
see present management through the 
managers’ eyes. It also involved looking 
not only at what was done in BLM in the 


‘past, but with an eye toward the future.” 


Workshop participants felt they 
gained an insight into what is happening 
in the Bureau. Of the ten senior 
advisors, five are now retired. They 
were experienced veterans of BLM and 
answered many questions. “They had 
the benefit of expertise and a 
phenomenal amount of experience,” 
added Mellor. 

As a pilot program, the workshop is 
still under evaluation, but all who 
experienced it felt that it can be a very 
worthwhile tool for preparing BLM 
employees for management positions in 
the future. There are tentative plans for 
Mellor and Ruppert to hold an 
Anchorage meeting with all of the 
applicants to discuss the contents of the 
workshop. 


Carl Johnson Retires 


After seven years as Fairbanks 
district manager, Carl Johnson is 
retiring. “Carl has had a long and 
distinguished career with BLM,” says 
State Director Mike Penfold. “He came 
to Alaska as a seasonal smokejumper 
and has had a wide and unique range of 
experience in BLM’s largest and most 
northern district. 

“Carl’s quick rise to the top spans 
major changes in the Bureau's role in 
public land management in Alaska. In 
the sixties, our Fairbanks office served 
primarily as a public land office and as 
the center of operations for one of the 
world’s largest wildfire suppression 
organizations. Since the passage of the 
Alaska lands legislation, he has been 
instrumental in the strong movement 
toward land and resource management 
for public domain land in northern 
Alaska including the transfer of millions 
of acres of land to both state and private 
ownership, Penfold added. 

In summarizing his career with BLM, 
Johnson said, “Although the job has 
been extremely demanding and 
challenging, I feel very proud of the role 
I've played in helping to bring the task of 
public land management closer to the 
users of the public lands.” 


The February issue of Alaska People 
will feature an indepth story on Carl's 
career with BLM. 


Roy Stadlbauer received the 


of government service. 
wishes _ after 
experiences. 


Idaho, where one of his sons resides. 


Stadlbauer received gifts and good 
which he eloquently 
summed up a few of his work 


Stadlbauer will be moving to Boise, 
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After 40 Years, Roy Stadibauer Retires 


Not everyone is picked up at home by 
two lovely ladies and brought to the 
federal building in a white limosine, but 
“red 
carpet treatment”. Kay Schaeffer and 
Fronna Snelson escorted Stadlbauer to 
a room full of people waiting to 
celebrate his retirement from 40 years 


FDO Tackles New Resource Management Plan 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Among the many new resolutions 
being made for 1986, BLM has resolved 
to develop a multiple-use management 
plan for an area which includes the 
Utility Corridor in the northern part of 
Alaska. 

Referred to as the Utility Corridor 
Project, it will take approximately two 
years to complete. It will result in a 
management plan and environmental 
impact statement (EIS) establishing 
guidelines for future multiple-use land 
management of the Utility Corridor and 
adjacent Bureau lands. 

The Utility Corridor Project planning 
area will cover nearly four million acres 
including the northern portion of the 
Utility Corridor, the Central Arctic 
Management Area (CAMA), and an 


area known as the Venetie Block. 


The Utility Corridor portion of the 
planning area includes lands within the 
Fairbanks district withdrawn on 
December 28, 1971, by Public Land 
Order 5150, as amended. The federal 
government reserved this land for 
transportion and _ utility purposes, 
primarily to provide for the route of the 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline. 

Congress has mandated the Bureau 
to complete certain studies on the 
CAMA area by December 2, 1988. The 
Venetie Block must be completed 
because it is the only large tract of BLM 
land remaining within the Fairbanks 


district, other than the National 
Petroleum Reserve - Alaska, that is not 
already covered by a land use plan. 

The CAMA lands are north of 68 
degrees latitude, as defined by Section 
1001 of the Alaska National Interest 
Lands Conservation Act. The Venetie 
Block includes an area located east of 
the Corridor and west of the village of 
Venetie. 

Although the portion of the planning 
area within the Corridor is covered by 
the existing Management Framework 
Plan (MFP), circumstances have 
changed dramatically since its 
completion in 1979. Because of these 
changes, the Bureau feels that the 
existing MFP does not adequately 
address current issues relating to the 
corridor lands. For this reason, a new 
management plan, or Resource 
Management Plan (RMP), must be 
developed. RMPs are multiple use 
plans which are directed by identified 
issues and incorporate the 
requirements of both the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 and 
Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976. 

Once the decision was made to 
develop an RMP for the Utility 
Corridor, it was decided that the most 
cost-effective plan would include the 
CAMA and the Venetie Block within 
the Utility Corridor RMP. 

In November 1985, ateam was drawn 
from BLM/Alaska, primarily Fairbanks 


District Office, to develop the Utility 
Corridor RMP. Dave Ruppert, 
supervisory natural resource specialist 
of the Arctic Resource Area, was 
selected as project manager and Mike 
Kleven, an adjudicator in the Division of 
Operations, was selected as the 
technical coordinator. With state office 
and district assistance, Ruppert and 
Kleven have been identifying goals and 
objectives and defining planning issues 
and questions. 

The interdisciplinary planning team 
will include personnel with expertise in 
wildlife biology, fisheries biology, socio- 
economics, recreation, archeology, 
hydrology, soils science, fire ecology, 
mining engineering and anthropology. 
The planning effort is scheduled for 


completion by March of 1987. 


Members of both the core and 
backup teams for the project received 
training on the National Environmental 
Policy Act and on the Council on 
Environmental Quality guidelines for 
implementation of NEPA during a 
three-day workshop in Fairbanks in 
December. This training will enable the 
team members to better understand 
what is required of them during the 
development of cohesive, meaningful 
and legally sufficient documents. 

The Utility Corridor Project will be a 
lengthy exercise in coordination but will 
result in valuable information about a 
vitally important part of Alaska for 
future resource management purposes. 
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WELCOME ABOARD 
DECEMBER 1985 


Steven Banks, Forestry Technician, AFS 

James Barnett, Forestry Technician, AFS 

Marty Rapp, Student Trainee, Computer 
Science, ASO Division:of Operations 

James Raudenbush, Forestry Technician, 
AFS 


Diana Songer, Clerk Typist, ASO Division 
of Conveyances 

Karon Lew, Legal Clerk, ASO Division of 
Operations 

Augelyn Barbour, Contact Representa- 
tive, FDO 

Steven Storo, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Divison of Operations 


ACCOLADES 


QUALITY STEP INCREASE 


Paul Hickey, Land Surveyor, ASO Division 
of Cadastral Survey 

Jean Rivers-Council, Supervisory Land 
Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Operations 


SUSTAINED SUPERIOR 
PERFORMANCE 


Sandra Thomas, Supervisory Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of Conveyances 

Allison Skeesick, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Richard Tandlich, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Thursa Hayward, Microform Equipment 
Operator, ASO Division of Operations 

Vivian Powell, Clerical Assistant, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Brenda Felchlin, Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 


The following Legal Clerks from ASO’s 
Docket Section received a SPECIAL ACT 
GROUP AWARD: 


Karen Fuglestad 
Ramon Garcia-S 
Margaret Everingham 
Betty Ostby 

Shirley Keisor 

Gayle Erickson 

Mary Smith 

Bonnie Edgerly 
Juana Fisher 

and Gloria Helland, Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner. 


MOVING ON 
December 1985 


Sandra Cannon, Clerk Typist, ADO 

Tammy Canon, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Division of Conveyances 

Doris Diakakis, Land Law Examiner, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Iris Jones, Clerk Typist, ADO 

Nanette Rutkowski, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Operations 

Margaret Slagle, Computer Programmer 
Analyst, ASO Division of Operations 

Debra Ball, Office Assistant, Glennallen 

Darlene Wittenberg, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyances 

Patrick Heyn, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Operations 

Steven Durkee, Realty Specialist, 
Glennallen 
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